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TRAPPED HIM 


BLUEY, back from the Middle East, was paraded to 
the CO. 

“This cheese was stolen from the ration store,” the 
Colonel said. “How do you account for it being found in 
your kit?” 

“I've always had a craze for cheese,” Bluey said. “'I 
was one of the Rats of Tobruk. 

“Very good," the CO said, “Fourteen days in the trap.” 





AIR-MINDED 


RECENT rainy weather reminds me of our stay-out 
along the valley from Baalbeck, Syria, during the rain and 
snow of January, this year. 

We were huddled round the kerosene heater in our 
Nissen hut, listening to the wind and rain lashing the tin 
sides of our shelter. ' 

One of the “‘reo’s’’ spoke uneasily: ‘‘I suppose these 
buts would stand up to a pretty strong wind?” 

“Well, I don’t know,’ replied Smithy. “‘Remember the 
big storm, last Sunday night? ‘Well, three of these huts 
were brought down over Haifa by ack-ack fire.” 


NOTHING AT ALL 


Digger S., recently arrived in France, had three main ambitions 
—to speak good French, to learn all about the different drinks, 
and to get sweet with all the estaminet girls. 

Entering an estaminet where a big crowd of the boys were 
doing justice to the vin blanc, he'said to the blcnde girl in charge, 
“‘What'll you have?"’ 

“Rien du tout,’ replied the damsel. 

“Rien du tout for two,’’ said he. 

The loud laughter of ‘‘Kingy'’ and ‘'Spider,'’ old hands, caused 
him to realise that everything was not O.K. 

‘What does it mean?" he inquired. 

“Nothing at all," they told him. 

“You can’t kid to me,’’ said the new arrival. ‘‘It must mean 
something or the sheila wouldn't ask for it,’’ 
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COLLECTED 


TRINDER returned from leave with one of the best 
biack eyes the boys had seen. ‘“‘Néw then, Trinder, tell us 
all about it,’ urged Splinter, as they were making up their 
bunks that night. 


“Remember that blonde we met at King’s Cross when 
we were on leave together? The one who said her boy friend 
had gone to Brisbane?” said Trindef. 

“Too right I do!” 


“Well, he’s back again.” 


SURE SIGN 


DAVE, who hadn’t been inside a church since he was 
baptised, agreed to act as best man for his mate in the 
battery. They were both given special leave for the wedding 
and Dave got back to camp only one day AWL. 


He was giving the boys a running description of the 
wedding. 

“Tt was a great show,” said Dave. “‘Everyone was 
“squiffy’, even the Padre.” 

“Break it down," said Trinder, ‘‘Padres don't get drunk.” 


“'Cripes, this one was," said Dave. ‘‘He had his collar 
on back to front.” ‘ 





NOT GROOMED 


_ BACK in the old training days at Ingleburn we were 
being prepared for the “hike” to Bathurst and part of the 
“toughening-up” process was a march to Menangle race- 
course one afternoon, returning carly next morning. 

Arriving at the course we found to our dismay, that 
we had to spend the night in the horse-stalls and we made 
the night hideous with snorts and whinnies until the C.S.M. 
came around with the usual threats of things dire and dread- 
ful. 

Next morning we did our best around the few taps 
available but no ong in our mob had a comb, and Paddy, who 
had a great mop of hair of the unruly kind, came on parade 
with wisps of hair poking out from under his hat. And the 
“Old Man" decided to have an inspection! 

When he reached Paddy he stopped and glared. 

“What's the matter with your hair?” he roared; to which 
our one-and-only made prompt reply. : 

“The stable boy forgot to curry-comb me, sir!” 





MACHINE JOB 


MULGA was convalescing in a military hospital. In 
the next bed was an American. Both had been damaged by 
anti-personnel bombs and they were discussing which had 
been the worse case. 


“Yes,” said the American. “They put 10 stitches into 
my wound. It was a gash.” 


“Only ten?” asked Mulga’ ‘When they first-got a look 
at what I'd collected, they sent for a sewing machine.” 


FIREWORKS 


BILL had been applying periodically for leave from our 
VDC parades, reason being he had to do some fire-watching 
on certain week-ends, 


After the last effort, however, the sergeant told the 
Captain he thought Bill would want no more leave. 


“How's that?” asked the captain. 


“He won't be doing any more fire-watching,’’ said the 
sergeant. ‘His missus reckons he's concentrating on old 
flame.” i 


Among the first batch of volunteers for the Canadian Army 
was a cowboy. When he appeared on the range, all eyes were 
upon him, Everyone was rudely shocked, for he missed with every 
shot at 100 and 200 yards. But he scored a bull with every shot 
at £00 yards. 


As he was leaving the range, one of the onlookers asked’ him 
iow he accounted for his freak performance. 


‘Well,’ he began, ‘way back liome we never bother to shoot at 
anything less than 500 yards. We just throw stones.’’ 


AGREEMENT 


ALMOST all Itie prisoners captured in Libya were docile 
and made no attempt to escape, but a returned cobber met 
the most docile of all, As this Itie could speak fair English, 
he came in for a lot of ‘chipping’ from the boys, but he 
would never bite like the Jerries. = 

Dickie claimed he would get a bite if it took him all day, 
so he went up to the Itie and said: ‘ 

“Mussolini's a ruddy big noise.” 

“That eesa true, Aussie. ’E bigga noise.” 

“An' all you Ities oughta wear runnin’ shoes. You 
couldn't fight a good dinner.” 

“We fighta da good deener whena we get eet,” grinned 
the Itie. 

After a lot more of it in the same vein, Dickie got 
exasperated and blared: 

“An' you're a flamin’ big coward yourself!" 

“Not a da coward,” said the Itie calmly, ““B bigga 
fool for fight at all!” 


CHANGED PLANS 


AUSTRALIANS and New Zealanders were nearly heroes 
of Alexandretta instead of Gallipoli. Field Marshal Bird- 
wood tells the story in his memoirs ‘Khaki and Gown.” 

Early in 1915, he says, a message arrived in Egypt from 
the War Office asking if he could send 1000 of his Aus- 
tralians to Alexandretta, port in Asia Minor. Plan was to 
menace the Turks’ lines of communications both in Meso- 
potamia and Egypt, and it was proposed to take 20,000 
rifles with which to arm the Armenians. 

Birdwood said he protested that the force was much too 
small, though he went ahead with his preliminary plans 
which included the seizing of Bailan Pass between Alexan- 
dretta and Aleppo. 

But while he was examining proposals he was ordered 
to hold his Anzac Corps in readiness for the Gallipoli ad- 
venture-—and gamble, as it proved. 


ONE MISSING 


AS a result of the Colonel's efforts, roast duck figured 
on the menu at dinner. Colonel was proud of the treat he 
had provided after weeks of hard fare, and showed signs of 
launching a general discussion on the subject of ducks. 

‘It's extraordinary, you know,’ he said to the mess, 
“when you think there were only two ducks in Noah’s day.” 

“Cripes,'’ whispered the junior subaltern to his neighbor, 

“I wonder where the other has got to?” 


INCONSISTENT 


HE wasn’t really a good cook, but the unit would have 
been more pleased if he had, at least, been consistent. 

Roast mutton was on again and Trinder eyed the slices 
on his plate witih misgiving. 

“There you are,” he said, ‘‘the cow seems to have pro- 
cuced a burnt offering today.’ 

“Tl say he has,” said Trinder’s mate, “but I prefer 
it to the bloody sacrifice he offered up last time we had 
mutton,” 


POLITE FARMER 


A traveller stopped to chat to a farmer who had a large number 
of men at work in the fields. 

“Are those men ex-soldiers?'’ he asked. 

“Most of them,'’ the’ farmer said. ‘‘One was a private; he’s a 
first-class worker. The chap over near the fence was a corporal; 
he’s pretty good.” 

“Well, the chap driving the harrow was a major; he's only 
so-so; and the man over there, stacking weeds, used to be a colonel.’’ 

“And how do you find him?’ 

“Well, I'm not going to say anything against no man who 
used to be a colonel,'’ the farmer said; ‘‘but I've made up my mind 
about one thing—I’m not going to hire no generals.”’ 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


SUNDAY morning at Helwan Camp, Cairo, temporary 
home of the 6th Divvie, prior to their drive through Libya 
to Benghazi, Men were drowsing in No. 7 tent. 

.“ trooper’s head darkened the doorway of the tent. 
‘Does Stan ...... live here?” he asked. 

“Yes, son. What can we do for you?” 

“Sar-Major says you are to report to the cook-house 
for duty.” 

Stanley stood up, indignant. “‘It's injustice. Mine's 
the only name on the roster. I did cook-house only Friday. 
I'll see that bloke!”’ 

And Stan made off towards the orderly-room tent. 

A few minutes later a trooper's head darkened the door- 
way again. 

“Stan ...... live here?” 

“Yes, son, What can we do for you?” 

“Stan said to bring his blankets down to the guard~ 
room,” 4 


TICKETS, PLEASE ! 


WE were camped about five miles from Athens and 
Ted and I had ‘gone through.’’ We had been warned about 
being AWL by our officer but knew we hadn't been observed 
when we had sneaked out. 

We decided to return to camp early and, owing to. curfew 
restrictions, last electric tram left town about eight o’clock 
at night. 

Ted and I scrambeld on somehow. We were in exuber- 
ant spirits. We swopped hats with the affable conductor 
and driver and the homeward bound Armenians were treated 
to the sight of two happy Australians checking the tickets. 

Passengers entered into the spirit of our joke and gravely 
showed us their tickets. It was dark down the far end of 
the tram and I lumbered up and tapped a man on the shoul- . 
der. He looked up and‘I nearly threw a “‘siser.”’ It was 
cur officer. 

Ted and I blew off that tram quicker than he could say 
‘What are you doing?” 

Evacuation commenced next day so he never mentioned 
the incident. Ted, by the way, is now a prisoner in a Ger- 
man prison camp. 
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HANDICAPPED 


TWO Diggers were watching a patriotic procession, 
commenting upon the smartness of the uniformed girls as 
they swung by. 


“You know,” remarked “Bluey,” strike me if I couldn't 
go fora WAAAF, a WREN or a WAAC myself!"" 


“Cripes, mate, what's holdin’. you back?" inquired his 
friend. 


“A flamin’ WIFE,” said “Blue.” 


ALL HEADS 


VETERAN Diggers who still remember big “‘swi’’ 
schools in Egypt nnd France during the first Big World 
Stoush, and the outsize stakes wagered on the flying money 
in ‘‘disasters,”” ‘‘onks,"’ and even golden quids, will. be in- 
terested to learn that the great Australian outdoor gamble 
»tiN goes on where troops foregather. 


Other week a 24-year-old fighter arrived at Sydney from 
3 northern operational station with a paybook showing more 
than £800 to his credit in £50 deposits with his paymaster. 


At the DSO’s office he explained he wanted to draw 
2 couple of hundreds to give:to his wife at his outback home. 


“This'll give here a bit of a shock,” he explained to the 
corporal who looked after his financial requirements. ‘You 
see, she always reckoned I'd never be one of the heads, but 
now I can prove J am. 

“First thing: I did was to rush head-first into khaki. 
Then I set my head for the front, where I got a knock in 
the head that sent me back to where I was lucky to head 
them almost every time, and now I'm heading for home.” 
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KNOTTY 


AN AMC sergeant, giving the platoon a lecture on per- 
sonal first aid, explained that sometimes when things were 
tough a man felt he was going to faint. Trouble, he said, 
was a fault of circulation and could be prevented by getting 
the head lower than the heart. 

“It’s a good idea if you feel like that to bend down and 
tie your boot lace,” he said. 

“Excuse me, sergeant,’ said Dave, ‘‘but what sort of a 
knot would a bloke use?” 


COULDN'T SEE 


A WOUNDED Digger was waiting for a tram. With 
one leg bandaged from the knee down, and a bandage round 
his head, he stood, a picture of pain and misery, leaning 
heavily on his crutches. i 

An old lady timidly approached him and ventured, ‘'My 
poor man, where were you wounded?” 

With a gesture of impatience, he replied, ‘Blimey lady, 
are you blind?” 


PUTS IN THE NIPS 


NED came to the unit on the latest draft and was 
pleased to discover he was in the same platoon as Joe and 
Bill, two of his old mates. Ned was always noted for his 
heartiness, and the greeting he gave the other two attracted 
the attention of evryone in the hut. They were discussing 
the new arrival later in the day. 

“What sore of a bloke is this Ned’? someone asked. 

“A real busy bee,” said Bill. 

“Garn,'’ said Joe, ‘the cow’s never worked in his ruddy 
life.” 

“I didn’t mean that sort of bee,’ said Bill, ‘‘what I 
meant was that he goes round stinging anybody he can.” 
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SURE CURE 


ANDY had to go on sentry duty close to a nest of savage 
Wasps and during the day he was stung several times. His 
eyes were bunged-up and he had a nice lump on the end 
of his nose. 


“Cripes, ‘ave yer been in a brawl?” Joe asked him when 
he returned to the camp, 

“No, it was those flamin’ wasps,’ Andy told him. 

“Did yer rub the blue-bag on 'em us soon as they stung 
yer like I told yer to?” Joe asked. 

“'T tried to,’ Andy replied, “‘but they got away so quickly 
I had no chance of catchin’ the little cows to rub it on 'em.” 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


On our troopship bound for Egypt in December, 1914 
Bluey got himself into hot water, and all through a mis- 
understanding. Our Sergeant-Major was the proud possessof 
of a case of pipes, which were presented to him prior to 
his leaving Sydney. A confirmed smoker, and wishing to 
keep them clean, he periodically took them down to the 
stokehold to have them cleaned out. 

As he was very busy one day, he delegated the job to 
Bluey. 

Just take these pipes down to the stokehold and give 
them to the chief stoker. He will know what to do with 
them,” said the SM. 

Bluey took the pipes and departed on the errand. About 
an hour later the Sergeant-Major became concerned, and 
called Bluey into his cabin. 

“Did you give those pipes to the chief stoker?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, no!” said Bluey. “The chief stoker was not there 
so I chucked the pipes into the fire myself.” 

His fate hung in the balance for some time. 
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BURNT OFFERINGS 


TRINDER’S mob was dissatisfied with the cook. He 
seemed to have the happy knack of burning good food, and 
it had been a long time since the boys had had a really satis- 
factory meal. 


Eventually their complaints attracted the notice of the 
heads. 

“T thought he was a good cook," said the CO, who was 
conducting an inquiry about conditions in the kitchen and 
on the plates, 


“He might be, sir,” said Trinder, ‘but he seems to have 
the scorched earth policy on the brain," 


“HI-YAR, POP !” 


WE were reinforcements, not long landed in Palestine 
from Australia, and naturally there was a lot we didn't know 
about the army. One day we were marching in the dusty 
heat along a road in Southern Palestine, when a big car 
flying a pennant came up behind us, slowed, and passed us 
at a snail’s pace. 


Within we saw the august figure of a Very Big Nob 
indeed. Obviously, this called for some sort of recognition, 
so our care-free Corporal waved a careless hand, and shouted 
“Hi-yar, Pop!" 

‘The car smoothly came to a halt, and a staff captain 
feaped out and dramatically ripped off the corporal’s ‘stripes.’ 

Two days later the ex-corp was haled before the whole 
training battalion, and formally relieved of his stripes. And 
there one would have thought his career as an NCO ended 
forever. But such was not the case. Instead of joining the 
battalion as an unknown “'reo,” and losing his stripes as a 
inatter of course, and never regaining them, he was famous 
throughout the whole brigade as the man who called the 
General ‘‘Pop,"’ and it wasn't long before he was a corporal 
again. 
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NEW GUINEA BRIDGES 


DIGGER at an advanced Allied base tells of some re- 
markable bridge building: 

“In New Guinea we do not have to look far for bridge- 
building material as the lawyer cane, when green, serves the 
purpose excellently in making suspension bridges. 


“One such bridge, seventy yards long, across a river 
in the goldfields area carried half a ton in safety. Quite 
good, but not good enough for our OC. We strengthened it 
fourfold. 

“Natives were of the greatest assistance, some of the 
hoys being as tough as the vine. They are extremely agile. 

‘At the end of ten hours we had a bridge capable of 
sustaining a weight of two tons, and traffic flowed over it 
in an unceasing stream. 

“We named it Bradfield Bridge, a compliment that I 
believe the brainy little doctor would have appreciated, for 
it certainly played an important part in pushing up urgent 
supplies and reinforcements.” 


DUGOUT HABIT 


WHEN the mess orderly placed a dish of rabbit on the 
dining hut table for the third successive day, ‘‘Stumpy's” 
feclings knew no bounds. 


“What, more rabbit!'’ he exclaimed, and then asked, 
“What's all this rabbit issue mean, Dig?” 


Orderly poised his serving spoon for a while as he draw- 
led, ‘‘Yer see it's like this. You blokes have got to get the 
underground habit in your blood in case of Jap air raids!" 
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STRAIGHT COURSE 


DAVE had never before been to sea, and the troopship 
was not far out from the Heads when he got seasick. He 
stood on deck looking at the sea and watching it roll and 
toss. Then he looked up to the man at the wheel. 

“You'd never get a job up my way if there was any 
ploughin’ to be done,” Dave shouted at him. 

“Why not, old chap?’ asked the man at the wheel. 

“You've got no flamin’ idea of keepin’ the ship in the 
furrows,’ Dave told him. 


LEG-PULL 


STRUCK a new version of the time-worn joke of sending 
the new apprentice down the road for a tin of striped paint. 

‘To wit: Heard the flight-sergeant in charge of the en- 
gineering -shop, tell the new recruit to go over to the hy- 
draulic shop and clip a pound of steel wool off the hydraulic 
1am! 


HIS HOME TOWN 


PRIVATE Corney Gumsap was having his first dance 
in the city; but somehow the fast, over-crowded floor, and 
the faster music caused his feet to be on his charming part- 
ner's dainty toes more than on the floor. 

“Gosh, I'm sorry!"' jhe spluttered when he heard the 
girl mutter under her breath. “I guess I’m not in form 
ternight. As a matter of fact, I’m a little stiff from march- 
ing. : 

. Young lady looked at him sympathetically. ‘That's all 
right, soldier,” she said. ‘‘It doesn’t make any difference to 
me where you were born.” 
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WHO CALLED THE COOK A —? 


HEADQUARTERS at a northern battle station had re- 
quested that any captured Japs who spoke English were to 
be brought there for questioning; but as prisoners were 
searce, and English speaking ones scarcer, the request re- 
mained unsatisfied until ‘Curly’ and his off-sider surprised 
a party of four while on, a patrol. 

After a desperate fight in which all the Japs 
were wounded, and finally overpowered, the Australians dis- 
covered that two of them could speak and understand English. 

Party started on the long trek to headquarters. Two of 
the prisoners broke away and were shot. A third died of 
his wounds and finally the fourth, an English-speaking one, 
was unable to walk on account of a leg injury. 

“Curly” and his mate improvised a stretcher and after 
many weary days, during which they fed the Jap on their 
own rations and nursed him like a relative, they reached a 
point from which they could see their objective. 

Shortly after they came to an Australian camp, whose 
only occupant, the cook, vas temporarily out of sight. Leav- 
ing the prisoner outside a hut they dived into the store for 
food when the cook, suddenly reappearing, took the Jap for 
en intruder and shot him. 

Sequel to this sad story is that subsequently a court- 
martial was held on “Curly” and his mate, charge being 
assaulting and half-killing one cook. 


VENGEANCE 


Our sergeant cook was not really popular, mainly 
because some of his concoctions were uneatable, and also 
because he was not possessed of a really likeable personality. 

One morning he found his boots full of kitchen slops 
but was too shrewd to say anything about it. 

“Splinter,” who had been an accomplice to the crime, 
waited for the cook’s reactions for several days, but none 
came so he broached the subject. 

“Did you find out who put that rubbish in your boots 
the other night, sarge?'’ he asked. 

“No,” replied the cook, “but I know who ate it.” 
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BROKEN ROMANCE 


ROMANTIC thoughts passed through the minds of most 
of the mob on secing the Women's Army Service settling 
down in their new camp nearby. A chance for a flirt was 
in the offing, : 

None was more delighted than “Handsome Harry,” 
dandy of the battalion. He was seen late one afternoon 
wending his way down the road that skirted the adjacent 
camp. 

That night, the boys were surprised to see him wearing 
a long face. 

“How d'yer go, ‘Handsome?’ Do any good?” he was 

asked. The dandy snorted. 
“I'm putting in for a transfer to another unit, to-morrow," 
he explained. ‘'Down by the railway gates, I'd just landed 
a bonzer sheila, when one of their corporals blew along. 
Wasn't she pleased to see me? But I wasn't! She's my 
wife! I left home because of her nagging moods, and I'm 
not giving her the chance to start haggling again.” 


——000-— 


“MASSER SMITH” 


I DARESAY it will do no harm to state that in Greece 
all our vehicles bore a number. Ours was 41. 

A Major we didn't like very much was always tearing 
round in a car, numbered 41, and was generally dubbed '‘41.” 

At one stage of the evacuation we were driving along 
the road toward Lavadia when a warning whistle blew, sig- 
nifying planes coming. 

‘Smithy’ darted out of the truck and promptly dived 
underneath it. 

At the same time I glanced behind and saw our Major's 
car approaching. “‘Look out,” I yelled, ‘‘Here comes ‘41.’ "” 

Just then a lone Messerschmitt flew over our heads, but 
it did not have a go. Bel knoe 

We all began to get back into the truck except “Smithy. 

“Come on," I said, “everything's jake now.” f 

“Jake be damned!” said “Smithy.” “Scatter, you silly 

cows, there's another 40 to come yet.” 
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PULLING HIS LEG 


DAVE had come down from the bush to enlist, and had 
not been in the army for many weeks when he was told to 
go to a certain machine-gun nest. Dave merely grinned at 
the officer and went on with some work he was doing. 

“Did'nt you hear me?” demanded the officer. 

“I heard yer," Dave replied, “but even if I am from 
the bush yer can’t pull me leg like that.” 

What on earth do you mean?” asked the officer. 

“Well, my old man told me how they used ter kid the 
girls over the other side about their treacle mines, walking- 
stick plantations and goanna farms when he was at the last 
war. Now you are tryin’ ter tell me that machine-guns build 
nests like a magpie. Cripes, I’m not that silly.’ 


RISKY 


BERT had done most of his swimming at Manly and 
Bondi and though he was a good swimmer he was afraid of 
sharks, having had a couple of narrow escapes at Bondi. 

His unit was shifted to the far north and one hot morn- 
ing he wandered along a quiet river and as there were only 
a couple of abos in sight he stripped off and was about to 
jump in when he suddenly thought of sharks. The water 
was salt and sharks might easily get up that far. He turned 
to one of the abos and asked him if there were any sharks 
in the water. 

“No sharks in there, boss,’’ the abo assured him, so he 
jumped in: and was enjoying himself when he noticed a ripple 
on the water. The abo seemed to be grinning too. 

“What makes you so sure that there are no sharks 
here?'’’ he asked the abo. 

“Sharks never -come up here, boss,” the abo replied. 

“Well, would you swim in here?’’ asked Bert. 

“No plurry fear, boss, the abo replied. “That place 
lousy with crocodiles.” 
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ILL-EQUIPPED 


BRISBANE barmaid was explaining to her customers 
that she did not think it necessary for MP’s to go about 
armed, 

“TI can't see why they have to carry guns, batons, knives 
and things,” she announced. ‘Why, when our boys come 
in on leave they haven't got a thing on them; not a thing!” 

Digger, who had been listening to her dissertation with 
obvious interest, drained his glass, with the remark: ‘You're 
light, sister, not a thing. Not even a leave pass.” 


NOT FAIR 

“SNOWY” had been an Olympic champion in his youn- 
ger days, but after chasing a company of Dagoes over the 
desert he sat on a little sandhill exhausted, 

‘I reckon when this war is over they should not allow 
any Dagoes to compete in the running events for at least 
twelve months,” he remarked to Bluey. 

“Cripes you must have a set on ‘em,’ bluey remarked. 

“It's not that exactly,’ Snowy replied, ‘but it would not 
be fair. Blimey, look at all the runnin’ practice the cows 
are gettin’out here.” 





BY ANY OTHER NAME 


IT was unfortunate for the padre that he should have 
got into a carriage on the troop train in which one of the 
toughest mobs in the camp was travelling back from leave. 

Their language was not of the kind any clergyman likes 
to hear, and the air was getting bluer as the journey length- 
ened, At last, one of the mob noticed the padre. 

“Hope you don’t mind, padre,” he said. “But we're 
just a lot of ordinary soldiers who don't believe in making a 
fuss. We're plain-speaking blokes, and we believe in calling 
a spade a spade.” 

“Oh, yes?” queried the padre, a note of doubt in his 
voice. ‘That is about the last thing I thought you would 
have called it!" 
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SWIMMANDOS 


DIGGER, wearing the new all-green jungle suit, was 
visiting Sydney on leave. 


Voluntary helper of Army Canteen who had not seen 
the uniform before askéd him to’ which unit he belonged. 


“I’m a Swimmando,” replied the Digger. 
“What do you do?” asked the bright young thing. 


“Oh!” replied the Digger, "We are attached to the 
crews of Allied submarines and.when anienemy sub i is sighted 
they fire us out of the torpedo tubes, then we swim under 
the water to the ‘enemy, pull the plug bas and scuttle the 
so-and-so’s,’ 


The bright young thing was suitably impressed: “Tt 
must be dangerous,” she remarked. 


‘You're telling me,” was the reply, ‘ruddy dangerous.” 


LIQUID GEOLOGY 


‘ PERCY, a. University student, was always. interested 
in, the geology of the area in which his unit was stationed. 
‘They had reached a new area and as soon as Percy got a 
few spare minutes he started poking about the stones. 


“What are you doin’ there, Perce?” asked Bluey, the 
rough-neck of the company. “Lose a quid?’ 


“No,” Percy replied. ‘‘I'm after quartz. There should 
be some good stuff around here.” 





pes,’ said Bluey, “I wouldn’t mind a couple of 
quartz myself at the moment.” 
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MOVE ON! 


Got this from a weary and disgusted army transport 
driver who had been on the job somewhere in the north, 
where the routine seemed to be a perpetual repetition of 
shitting camp from one point to another. 


‘The only difference between our outfit and Wirth’s 
Circus is that we’ve got more tents!” 


THE DIGGER SPIRIT 


wee 


WAR is prolific in the production of grim humour. A 
cobber of mine, back from Syria, told me of a chap in his 
unit who was always having unfortunate affairs with girls. 


Because of his unhappy. love-life they called him Romeo. 
Whenever he fell for a girl (and he always fell hard) some- 
one else would capture her affections. He scemed to be 
eternally making dates aud finding himself seft standing. And 
several times ladies of doubtful character had led him on 
only to deprive him of his bank-roll. 





In the attack on Beirut, Romeo ran into another, sort 
of trouble. A shell shattered one of his legs so badly that 
amputation was obviously the only alternative. Still con- 
scious in spite of the injury, he looked down at the mangled 
limb and remarked philosophically: 


“Anyhow, the women won't be able to pull that flamin’ 
leg any more!” 


Which seems to me rather typical of the Digger spirit. 
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ILLUSTRATION 


“JOHNNO” was famous for inventing ingenious ex- 
cuses. One day, seated out on the hillside in the warm sun, 
the boys were getting a gas lecturé from the CO. The heat, 
coupled with the CO's droning voice, was too. much for 
“Johnno,” who slumped back into a comfortable posture and 
was soon snoring. 

A roar from the CO restored consciousness. 

“Here, you!” shouted the Big Noise. “What do you 
think you're doing!” 

“Fohnno” stared around, gathered his wits together, 
then explained: 

“Well, sir, I was just trying to illustrate your lecture 
by showing what a cove looks like when he's been gassed!” 

Even the CO saw the humor of it. 


TUMMY TROUBLE 


COMPULSORY call-up had been too much for BIIl 
Having a stomach complaint, he expected to be passéd as 
unfit. After being ordered to strip to the raw and parade 
round the room with a dozen other nudists, it came to Bill's 
turn to be medically examined. 

MO (recently qualified) hiding his youthfulness behind 
a charming, if delicate, tawny moustache, proceeded to maul 
and paw Bill in most undignified fashion. 

“Sound as a bell,’ he concluded. 

“What?” roared Bill. ‘What about my stomach com- 
plaint?”’ 

MO consults Bill's card. 

“Who told you you had a stomach ‘complaint?’ he asked. 

This was too much for Bill, who had sunk guineas galore 
in Macquarie Street. 

“Medical opinion,’ he said; and then added, icily, “for 
what that's worth.” 
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FAIR ENOUGH 


GAMBLING, though against ship’s orders, was rife on 
board the big transport on the way over. 


It took place at night in the deck area reserved for troops 
at rear of the aft wet canteen. Here two-up, crown and 
anchor, roulette, under and over, cards, etc. flourished ex- 
ceedingly. Usually a ‘‘nit’’ was posted by the lads. 


One night, however, an inquisitive major, entered un- 
observed. He cruised around among the various groups, 
finally stopping before a crown and anchor board Which was 
doing good business. 


Meanwhile the whisper had gone around, and an idea 
was evolved to meet the situation, 


= Lgtty”” veces aon , erstwhile urger.and bookie’s clerk, 
was given the star role. 


He opened proceedings by bumping into the major, who 
was apparently entranced with the play. 


“How are yer doin'?” began Lofty, roughly; ‘Oh! beg 
pardon, sir; come to ‘ave a little flutter on the game?” 


“Well-er-not exactly,’ replied the officer. ‘'Is it pos- 
sible to win at this?” 


“Of course, sir; just watch me. You notice the spades 
‘ave missed for sometime.” 


Here he winked at the ‘‘banker’’ and that worthy deftly 
substituted a loaded dice. Lofty placed threepence on the 
spade and scored. The major passed over sixpence. Two 
spades fell next time. They won a few shillings in as many 
minutes. The major was delighted and Lofty had difficulty 
in moving him on to, the next field of adventure, the two-up 
ting. 


“T think we'll try ‘eads here, sir,” suggested Lofty. 
Double-headers having been substituted, it was easy. 


“Well, well!’ exclaimed the officer, after he had pocketed 
2 pound, ‘It all seems fair enough.. I think I'll quit now, 
Good-night all.” 


Amid the general chorus of “'Good-night, sir,’ was aud- 
ihle one huge sigh of relief. 
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CLICKED 


NO doubt members of one amateur concert party en- 
gaged in entertaining Australian troops at one depot meant 
well, but unfortunately the voice of the out-sized soprano 
and the emaciated baritone blended imperfectly and there 
are Diggers with musical ears. 


Into the many verses of ‘Keys of Heaven" went the 
duettists unflinchingly as the audience grew more and more 
impatient with the soprano spurning each romantic offer of 
the baritone. 

When the last verse came there was an audible sigh of 
relief and in the slight pause after the soprano had accepted 
“the keys of his heart’’ from her partner one voice broke 
the silence with “Thank God, he’s clicked.” 


MEMORIES 


HE had just returned from service overseas, and I asked 
him what experience he expected to remember longest. 


‘Well, cobber,”’ he said, ‘'a bloke may sound a bit senti- 
mental, sayin’ this, but it'd be darned queer if he ever forgot 
the comradeship of the Diggers; there ain't nothin’ like it.’” 


In the first days of the war an officer in a small British outpost 
in Africa received a communique from the War Office: 


“War is declared. Arrest all alien enemies in your territory." 
The officer sent back the following reply: 


“Have arrested 4 Spaniards, 7 Germans, 3 Belgians, 5 French, 
2 Swedes, 1 Argentinian and 1 American. Please let me know with 
whom we are at war.’ 
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SHORT-SIGHTED 


AT a recent call-up medical exam at Adamstown (New 
South Wales) a youth decided to beat the doctor if possible. 

“How are your eyes? inquired the quack. 

‘No good,” replied the youth. 

“Sit down in that chair,” said the MO, pointing to a 
large chair. 

Looking round the room the youth maintained he could 
sce no chair, Quack immediately rejected him. 

A couple of nights after, during the interval of a picture 
show, the MO saw the youth alongside him, but before fe 
doc could speak to him the youth nudged him and said: 
this the right bus for Swansea?” 


TRENCHANT 


tow did we dig the front line trenches? Easy, I did 
it. No bull. This is dinkum. Auchinleck says to me: ‘I 
want a trench dug just four feet deep by one wide. But 1 
don’t want Rommel to know. So, you must dig your trench 
and then leave no mound of dirt about.” 

I thought he was fooling for a while. But no, he had 
that dead serious look the Generals have. So I set out on 
my belly. I crawled about a mile then I started to dig. I 
was about a hundred yards as the sand flies from the Ger- 
mans. Well, I dug the hole and had the dirt piled up neatly 
cn the side. Then I remembered the General's warning. 
Phew! I had to get rid of the earth that I’d dug up. 

‘I couldn't see another hole about, so I just had to dig 
another four-foot by one and bury the sand. But by cripes 
| had another mound to dispose of. Phew, so I had to 
dig another hole and bury that. 

Then I had to dig another hole to bury that mound, and 
so on and so on, until I dug a row of trenches four feet by 
one and two feet apart for a distance of forty miles until 
the last mound of earth was shovelled into the sea. 

And that’s how we dug the front line trenches. 
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OLD HEN 


WALKING down a Melbourne street in civilian attire 
for the first time after two years of hard service in the 
Western Desert, Greece, Crete and Syria, a discharged Dig- 
ger who had been‘a long time recovering from a wound from 
a vee bomb was stopped by a hard-faced, middle-aged fe- 
male. 

In a twinkling she had placed a white feather in a his 
hand, and passed on. 

Turning around quickly he caught up with the woman 
and said to her: ‘Pardon me, madam, but you are moulting.” 


STRATEGY 


MICK'’S girl friend called, at the camp to see him for 
a minute or two, but the tough sergeant-major told her 
Mick could not be seen. Only for the fact that she was a 
pretty girl, the SM would have added a few pointed remarks. 

Anyway he consented to take a message to Mick, which, 
as the SM was known as a snag, amazed Mick'so much that 
when he saw the lady later on, he asked’ her how she had 
performed an obvious miracle. 

“Tt was easy,’ said the lady. ‘I asked him for his 
autograph first. *You men have no finesse.” 


EASY WINNER 


Some Militiamen in the Dog and Duck were holding a face- 
pulling contest, first prize a quart of beer, with the landlord as judge. 

In walked. a grizzled Sergeant-Major. He bought a drink and 
took a seat in the corner. The landlord observed him closely; and 
then, winking at the Militiamen, awarded him the first prize. 

“It's very good of you,” said the Sergeant-Major when the 
quart of beer was presented to him. ‘‘But—er—’’. 

“Good be hanged,’’ interrupted the landlord. ‘‘You won the 
contest easy.’” a 

‘‘What contest?’ asked the sergeant-major. 

“For pulling the ugliest mug,’’ was the reply, 


NOW LENINGRAD 


REVIVAL of unpronounceable Russian place names in 
the war news reminds me of the day we arrived in Melbourne 
cn the Hospital Carriér ''M” after the last show. There 
was the usual form-filling to be done before we left the ship 
and “Russia's” turn came before mine. 

“Where were you born?” the MO demanded, and the 
prompt reply was like the whoof of a big dog. 

“How do you expect me to be able to spell your con- 
founded Russian names?'’ the MO snorted. ‘‘Here—write 
it yourself!” 

The invalid obliged, but the MO filled in the word ‘gas’ 
without asking any more questions when he saw that ‘Russia’ 
had written ‘St. Petersburg.” 


KEEN ON SALVAGE 


I was recently billeted in a French farm with the usual manure 
pit in lieu of a front garden, which produced an odour that was a 
cross between a bone phosphate mill and an Italian salad-dressing, 
and an ancient madame, who was a cross between a salvage dump 
and something that had been left over from the fifteenth century. 
The likeness to a salvage dump of this relic uf ancient times was 
produced by her habit of collecting odds and ends from every army 
salvage dump she came across since the war commenced. She wore 
a pair of salved army boots, salved socks, a salved tunic, a salved 
shirt and a salved Aussie hat. (She may have had other salved 
things on, but that’s all I could see). She,was a bright spot on 
the landscape. The scenery could never become monotonous while 
she was about. 

One day this interesting salving habit of her produced a highly- 
coloured effect. She came to me covered from her western front 
to her base details with bright royal purple stains. She was a 
weird and wonderful sight. She led me to a wash-tub filled with 
purple-hued clotles and lovely purple water. She explained that 
she had found some beautiful ribbon among stuff that had been 
dumped by a departing orderly-room staff that had occupied part 
of her farm, and was washing it in order to use it as trimming on her 
best hat, but something had gone wrong with the colonring in it. 
She perplexedly hauled it out of the tub and showed it to me. It 
was a typewriter ribbon. 
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RECENT EXPERIENCE 


MITCH was the youngest of his unit serving in a cer- 
tain ‘New Guinea area, but despite his youth he proved to 
be the finest man in jungle work the mob had ever seen. 
If a Jap ever saw him before Mitch wanted to be seen, then 
that Jap was a jungle marvel. 

Moky, also a jungle expert, was asked by a war cor- 
respondent if he could explain why a youngster like Miteh 
could out-patrol the jungle-wise Japs. 

“Sure, I can,” grinned Moky, ‘That's easy. Tt ain't so 
flamin’ long ago Mitch left off playin’ Cowboys and Indians.” 








COLLARED 


TWO Diggers entered the canteen and called for two 
beers. When served, one of them tendered the money, to- 
gether with a ration book. 

“That's all right, mate,” said the barman. ‘Those 
coupons are for clothing. Coupons are not needed for beer." 

“Yeah, that’s what you think,” replied the Digger. ‘Tear 
a couple out for the collars.” 


FRESH MEAT 


During the advance towards the outer defences of the Hinden- 
burg Line early th September, 1918, the supply of rations got a bit 
disorganised, and for three solid days the cookhouse menu was 
stew, made of biscuits and bully-beef, with sundry dehydrated vege- 
table put through the mincer, and boiled with a little water. 

Every man who came to the cookhouse made practically the 
same remark: “‘Struth, stoo again.” Then followed a wider range 
of language. It nearly drove the cook mad. On the evening of 
the third day a notice was chalked up outside the cookhouse: ‘‘It’s 
Stew Again, But the first insulting cow who says so will be made 
Fresh Meat." 


TRY ANYTHING 


CORNEY Gumsap, country bumpkin, was telling an 
ex-Eton Tommy of his ill health. ‘‘Since I’ve bin ‘ere in 
England me throat ’as given me ‘ell. I've bought throat 
lozenges, gargles, and medicines, and none of ‘em ‘ave done 
me ay good,” he said. “I don't know wot ter do about it.’ 

“By jove!’’ drawled the ex-Etonite, sympathetically. 

“Thanks, mate. I will,” said Corney. “It's about the 
only thing I ain’t bought.” 


LOSS OF FACE 


BOYS, were questioning Big Bill, who had seen action 
in Malaya, about the quality of the Jap soldier. 

“Well, ‘e's no mug,” Bill told them, “but he's pretty 
easy to fix if you go the right way about it. You’ve got 
to use tactics, Now supposin’ yer up in New Guinea and 
a Jap's comin’ at yer. Yer just pick up a dollup of mud— 
there's always tons of mud about in New Guinea—and yer 
sling it fair in his dial. 

‘Of course, the first thing he does is try to scrape it out 
of his eyes, so you just wait there until 'e’s able to see a 
bit. Then you shove a mirror in front of ‘is dial. 

“Of course, all he can see is the mud on it, and that 
makes ’im think ‘is face is gone. And yer know what loss 
of face means to a Jap. That's all yer need to do—e jist 
commits hara-kiri on: the spot.” 


The Captain came along, notebook in hand. ‘‘Well, Douglas, 
what are you short of ?"’ 

“Putties, sir,’ said Douglas. 

“Oh,’’ said the 0.C., ‘and how did you manage to lose them?"’ 

“Well, it was like this, sir,’ said Bullocky. ‘I was coming 
through Tom's Cut and a damn big shell lobbed just behind me. I 
got that big a fright that I jumped clean out of me putties,”” 





MEANS OF SUPPORT 


NOBBY had come from tI 
and out of season he was always 
ful farm. 








rm to join our unit. In 
uly to talk of his wonder- 





“Did you keep fowls?” asked one jealous soldier, 


“Struth, no.” 





“Couldn’t have been much of a farm then,” sneered 
the envious one. 


“No, sonnie,"” drawled Nobby, ‘'them fowls kept us.” 


AN ODE TO HOPS 


TOBRUK may seem a long way now for one Victorian 
battalion who held it during the hectic siege days, but its 
effort in maintaining cheerfulness by unusual means will 
undoubtedly be a highlight in Australia’s war history. 

Without a wet canteen the members of this unit en- 
deavored to keep their parched throats a trifle moist by 
indulging in a contest for the best ode to a bottle of beer, 
with Padre Morrison as judge of their efforts. Many neat 
verses were sent in but the prize of several cans of beer 
went to Lieut. Ken Reid. Here it is: 

O sleek brown shape! Thou prize of my desiring. 

My inner man cries out for thee. 

My eager lips, my thirsty throat aspiring 
To taste thee, brew sublime and free. 
In dreams I see thee held aloft and shining, 

Thy sparkling fluid trembleth near. 

‘Ah, bliss divine! What need* now my repining 

Soon, soon LI taste thy precious beer. 

Thus dream I that soon ’twill be my lot 
Beneath thy lips to hold my eager pot. 
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Here’s To Our Fighters ! 











